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there he drew a plan of the apparatus by which such
messages might be transmitted, and showed it to the
captain of the ship and his fellow-passengers.

That little seed which had been lying dormant in
Morse's brain ever since his college days was now awake
and growing fast, and by the time he reached home, it
had developed into such a sturdy plant that his love for
art and painting was forgotten. In its place Morse was
filled with a consuming ambition to perfect the piece
of apparatus he had devised, so that messages might
be sent by electricity from one place to another with the
speed of light. Thereupon one of the most extraordinary
changes ever witnessed took place in the life of a genius.
Morse was already a well-known painter, and he was
on the way to becoming a celebrated artist. Fame,
affluence, a pleasant life free from care lay before him,
and now, at the age of forty-one, he in one moment
flung it all aside, put away his paints and brushes,
turned his studio into a workshop, and set off along the
hard and thorny path of invention.

A hard and very thorny path it soon proved to be.
Morse had no one to help him. He made his own
moulds, models and castings; yet, though he worked
with desperate energy, nothing went right. It was all
so clear in 'his mind, this thing which he wanted to do,
but for a long time he could not turn his theories into
facts. Not that he ever lost heart, or thought of giving
up, and becoming an artist'again. In middle life Morse
had found the thing he wanted to do and nothing
would turn him from it. He worked longer and longer
hours. He denied himself proper food and clothing so